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Rovotrso Rudolpho.” 

The tall stalks of corn hid Rudolpho well. 
He stood very still. He could hear his grand- 
mother calling now more distantly from the 
front yard. “Rudolphooooooo.” He did not 
answer.‘ 

Rudolpho brushed back the dampness that 
welled up in his eyes. He tried to swallow. 
Fiercely he jammed his brown fist into his 
mouth. He kicked at the ground with his bare 
brown toes. He was glad the corn had grown 
tall, it made such a good hiding place. He 
thought hard. Ernie had said, “Slim, it’s no 
go. We don’t want Rudolpho for a partner. 
He’s too slow, and besides, he’s different!” 

Ernie and Slim were going to cut and trim 
lawns and hedges in the neighborhood after 


school hours. Their plan was to earn money to - 


buy war stamps and bonds. 

Rudolpho slowly sank down. He wished he 
could be their partner, too! He ran his hand 
over the bumpy clods of dry earth. “I guess I 
am different,” he thought. “My skin is a dif- 
ferent color, and my grandmother does not 
speak English.” The lump in his throat grew 
tighter. He knew he could trim lawns and 
hedges. He knew he could climb trees, and 
pick corn, and fruit, too. Climb trees! Rudol- 


pho’s eyes brightened. Trees needed trim- 
ming! Maybe he could earn money for bonds 
and stamps. Maybe he could show Ernie and 
Slim he was not really different or slow. 

Rudolpho swallowed the lump in his throat. 
He jumped up and started toward the house. 
His grandmother came to the door. Her face 
was fat and kind. 

“How long till supper, grandmother?” Ru- 
dolpho asked. 

“Tres horas, Rudolpho. A donde va?” 

“Oh, I’m going down the street to Mrs. 
Weston’s house. I’ll be back in time.” 

Rudolpho’s grandmother nodded. 

Rudolpho whistled as he walked along. He 
thought about. his grandmother. How he 
wished she spoke English! Once she had lived 
in a country where everyone spoke Spanish, 
and she had loved that country very much. 
Then she had come to the United States of 
America. Rudolpho knew his grandmother 
was proud to live in the United States, but he 
wished she spoke English as the other people 
did. She just would not try to say the words, 
even though she understood their meaning. 

When Rudolpho reached Mrs. Weston’s yard, 
he stopped and looked up at the eucalyptus 
tree. The branches did need trimming. So he 
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rang Mrs. Weston’s doorbell. She came, with 
five-year-old Billy tagging behind. “Why, 
hello, Rudolpho.” Mrs. Weston looked sur- 
prised. 

Rudolph smiled eagerly. “Could I trim your 
eucalyptus tree, please, Mrs. Weston? At 
school we are buying stamps and bonds. I 
want to earn money to buy stamps and bonds, 
too. I can climb like anything, and I am 
strong.” 

Mrs. Weston glanced at the tree, then at 
Rudolpho. “That’s hard work for a boy like 
you,” she said. 

“I know I can do it. Won’t you let me try?” 

“Well, I should like to have it trimmed. 
That one branch is really dangerous, hanging 
as it does. The next windstorm will probably 
blow it down, and it might cause some dam- 
age. I’ll get the saw for you.” 

Mrs. Weston pointed to the branches ‘she 
wanted trimmed. Rudolpho slipped the saw 
through his belt at the back, put his arms 
about the tree trunk, braced his toes and 
pushed. Up and up he climbed, while Billy 
stood below watching. 

Steadily, easily, surely, Rudolpho went up. 

“You sure can climb trees, Rudolpho!” 
Billy called admiringly. 

Rudolpho grinned. He edged out on a branch 
and started to saw. Down the street he could 
see Ernie and Slim working on Mrs. Jackson’s 
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Gently Rudolpho eased out on 
the branch near Billy. “Just 
hang on a minute longer, Billy,” 
he said reassuringly 


place. Rudolpho 
looked down. “Billy, 
you’d better not 
stay down there. One 
of these branches 
might fall and hit 
you.” 

“O. K., Rudolpho. 
I’ll keep out of the 
way.” Billy ran to a 
corner of the yard 
and sat down, his 
eyes on the tree and 
Rudolpho. 

For two long hours 
Rudolpho worked. 
His arms ached 
when he rang Mrs. 
Weston’s doorbell. 
He handed her the 
saw and said, “I’ll be 
back tomorrow after- 
noon and finish up.” 

“Thank you, Ru- 
dolpho.” Mrs. Wes- 
ton’s eyes were no 
longer doubtful. “You are a good worker. Take 
this dollar. I am sure you have earned it!” 

Rudolpho felt a warm glow inside. Mrs. 
Weston liked his work and had not thought 
him slow. He crackled the dollar bill in his 
pocket all the way home. 

The next day when school was out, Slim and 
Ernie started out together. Rudolpho watched 
them until they turned the corner. 

Rudolpho started for Mrs. Weston’s house. 
As he turned the corner, he heard a child’s 
scared wailing. “I wanta get down! I wanta 
get down!” Rudolpho started to run. 

Now he could see a group of people gathered 
in Mrs. Weston’s front yard. They were talk- 





. ing excitedly and pointing up at the eucalyp- 


tus tree. Ernie and Slim were there, too. They 
were running toward the garage next door. 
Mrs. Weston called after them, “Hurry, boys, 
hurry! Bring the first ladder you can find.” 

Rudolpho ran faster. He could see Billy 
now, high up on the first branch of the eu- 
calyptus tree. Somehow Billy had managed 
to climb up, and edge out on the branch, as 
Rudolpho had done. Billy’s face looked white 
and scared. “I’m gonna fall. I’m gonna fall!” 
he wailed. 

Rudolpho ran double quick. 

Mrs. Weston was wringing her hands. 

Rudolpho reached the foot of the tree. 
“Hang on, Billy,” he said. “I’m coming up. 


I'll help you! Ill be with you in a minute.” 
Swiftly, steadily, surely, Rudolpho climbed. 
Everyone watched. 

Ernie and Slim returned with a ladder, 
which they propped against the tree. 

Gently Rudolpho eased out on the branch 
near Billy. “Just hang on a minute longer, 
Billy,” he said, reassuringly. 

Then Rudolpho’s strong arm was around 
Billy. Carefully he pulled the child toward 
the tree trunk. 

Below, everyone watched breathlessly. 

Rudolpho held Billy’s arms and slowly eased 
him down to the top rung of the ladder. 
Ernie met him there. Together they carefully 
helped Billy to the ground. 

Mrs. Weston knelt down and put her arms 
around Billy. “Oh, Billy, you must never try 
to climb a tall tree again! At least not until 
you are a big boy like Rudolpho.” Mrs. Wes- 
ton looked gratefully at Rudolpho. “That 
was quick thinking, Rudolpho. Thank you 
so much!” 

Rudolpho could hear the murmur of ad- 
miration and approval that followed Mrs. 
Weston’s words. The neighbors pressed 
about. 

Rudolpho’s grandmother 
came puffing up. “Que es? 
Que es?” she said. No one 
paid any attention to her. 
“Que es? Que es?” Ru- 
dolpho’s grandmother asked 
anxiously. No one answered. 
No one understood. 

Several of the neighbors 
patted Rudolpho on _ the 
shoulder. Something sang 
down deep inside Rudolpho. 
It made him breathe deep 
and quick. Then he saw his 
grandmother. He waved and 
started toward her. Ernie 
and Slim stepped up. “That 
was plenty good, Rudolpho,” 
Ernie said. 

“Boy, were you ever fast on 
the trigger!” Slim added. 

“Gee,” Ernie went on, 
“Slim and I sure would like 
to have a partner like you. 
We really need a good tree 
trimmer, too. How’d you like to join in a 
partnership with us? What do you say?” 

Suddenly the lump Rudolpho thought he 
had swallowed was there. “Sure!” he 


“Granny! You called me in 
English,” said Rudolpho 





gulped. The one word was all he could manage. 

“Gee—that’s swell!” Ernie grinned. “With 
three of us working, we ought to make 
enough to buy a bond each week. Let’s start 
tomorrow. O.K.?” 

Rudolpho nodded, his brown face breaking 
into a smile. “Sure,” he said again. 

On the way home Rudolpho was busy with 
his own thoughts. Grandmother was very 
quiet. Grandmother was thinking, too. No 
one had answered grandmother’s questions; 
no one had understood her Spanish. She 
hurried into the house. 

Rudolpho ran out to his corn patch and 
threw himself down in the cool shadows be- 
tween the rows. He rolled over on his back. 
He squeezed his arms against his body. Ernie 
and Slim had asked him to be their partner! 
He picked up little pebbles and threw them 
joyfully into the air. . 

Then Rudolpho heard a sound—a strange 
sound! He listened. Someone was calling. 
“Calm to dinnar.” Again—“Calm to dinnar, 
Rudolphooooooo.” 

Rudolpho jumped up. He ran toward the 
house, chuckling. Straight through the back 
door and up to his grandmother, Rudolpho 
ran. He threw both arms 
about her broad middle and 
hugged as hard as he could 
hug. “Granny!” he said. 
“Granny, you said it in Eng- 
lish! You called me in Eng- 
lish!” ~Rudolpho shook his 
finger at his grandmother. 
He started to laugh. Grand- 
mother’s shoulders began to 
shake. Grandmother’s eyes 
began to crinkle at the cor- 
ners. Grandmother laughed, 
too. 

Rudolpho caught his 
breath. “And I’ll teach you, 
Granny. If you will just try, 
I will help you learn to say 
other words in English.” 

Grandmother nodded, 
wiping her eyes. “Sure,” she 
said. 

Rudolpho laughed again 
for sheer joy! 

Wasn’t his grandmother 
speaking English? 

Weren’t he and Ernie and Slim PARTNERS? 

Never before had Rudolpho felt so proud and 


happy! 


(Translation and pronunciation of Spanish words in this story given on the next page) 
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Let's Meet the Family in Spanish 


ALMA REISBERG 
Illustrations by the Author 


My name is Alma, Me llamo Alma (May 
yah’-mo Ahl’-mah). What is your name? 
i. Como se llama usted? (Co’-mo say yah’-mah 
oo-sted’?) I am very pleased to meet you. 
Tengo mucho gusto en conocerle (Ten’-go 
moo’-cho goo’-sto en coh-no-sair’-lay). May I 
introduce my family? Permitame presentarle 
a mi familia. (Pair-me’-tah-may pray-sen- 
tar’-lay ah me fah-me’-lee-ah) 

First, this is mother and dad; next 


come my sister and brother. This hand- 
some pair are Aunt Mary and Uncle George. 
Their daughter, Dorothy, and sons, Charles 
and Paul, are my parents’ only niece and 
nephews, and my only cousins in service who 
are here on furlough. And last are my 
grandmother and grandfather who make 
their home with us. 

Now, how about introducing your 
family to me? 

















tA ENFERMERA 


Pronunciations given below are only a suggestion. To pronounce 
the words really right, get a Spanish-speaking friend to help you. 


El and la both mean “the”; they are pronounced “ell” and “lah.” 


ENGLISH SPANISH 
Brother El hermano 
Mother La madre 
Father El padre 
Sister La hermana 
Aunt La tia 
Uncle El tio 
Daughter La hija 
Son El hijo 
Niece La sobrina 
Nephew El sobrino 
Girl cousin La prima 
Boy cousin El primo 
Grandmother La abuela 
Grandfather El abuelo 
Nurse La enfermera 
Soldier El soldado 

or Sailor El marinero 
Helen Elena 
Dorothy Dorotea 
Mary Maria 
John Juan 
George Jorge 
Charles Carlos 

s Paul Pablo 

ee Peter Pedro 

Boy el muchacho 
Girl la muchacha 
Good morning Buenos dias 
What is it? é Que es? 
What time is it? é Que hora es? 
Three o’clock Tres horas 





‘ 
LA TIA 
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Where are you going? 


¢A donde va? 


PRONUNCIATION 
(air-mah-no) 
(mah’-dray) 
(pah’-dray) 
(air-mah’-nah) 
(tee’-ah) 

(tee’-o) 

(ee’-hah) 

(ee’-ho) 
(so-bree’-nah) 
(so-bree’-no) 
(pree’-mah) 
(pree’-mo) 
(ah-boo-ay’-lah) 
(ah-boo-ay’-lo) 
(en-fair-may’-rah) 
(sohl-dah’-do) 
(mah-ree-nay’-ro) 
(ay-lay’-nah) 
(doh-roh-tay’-ah) 
(mah-ree’-yah) 
(wahn) 
(hohr’-hay) 
(Car’-lohs) 
(pahb’-lo) 
(pay’-droh) 
(moo-chah’-cho) 
(moo-chah’-cha) 
(bway’-nohs dee’-ahs) 
(Kay ess) 

(kay oh’-rah ess) 
(trayz oh’-rahs) 
(ah dohn’-day bah) 





‘ 
“Teo 





EL MARINERO 





LA ABUELA 





€. AOvaco 
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Honest Abe 


Berorz the American Revolution there was 
a farmer living in Virginia whose name was 
Abraham Lincoln. He heard wonderful tales 
about the land in the West, and he longed to 
go there. After a while he sold his farm in Vir- 
ginia and went to Kentucky to live. 

Thomas Lincoln, the son of Abraham, grew 
up in the backwoods of Kentucky. He worked 
for a carpenter, and he married Nancy Hanks, 
the niece of his employer. The home of the 
young married couple was a rough little one- 
room cabin made of logs cut from the trees of 
the near-by forest. It had only one door and 
one window. The floor was packed-down earth. 

On February 12, 1809, an important event 
took place in that little backwoods cabin: a 
baby boy was born who was to become one of 
America’s greatest men. 

“What you goin’ to call him, Nancy?” some- 
one asked. 

“Abraham, after his grandfather,” answered 
the young mother. 

Young Abe grew fast and became a tall, 
strong boy. By the time he was ten years old 
he could do a man’s work on the farm. When 
he was not needed at home he was hired out 
to the neighbors at twenty-five cents a day. 

In the West in those days there was little 
chance to go to school. Since boys were so 
much needed at home, the school term was 
only for the winter months between the fall 
harvest and the spring planting. Abe went 
to school for a few weeks at a time each year, 
and altogether he had only about a year’s 
schooling. But he educated himself. “The 





GERTRUDE HARTMAN 
Illustrations by Woodi Ishmael 


things I want to know are in books,” he said, 
and he read every book he could lay his hands 
on. When he was plowing he almost always 
had a book with him to read at the noon rest 
hour. In the long winter evenings he would 
stretch out on the floor in front of the hearth 
and read by the flickering light of the fire. He 
kept a pile of hickory bark by his side and 
when the fire died down he threw in bits of 
bark so that it would blaze up again. His 
favorite books were the Bible, Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, and Aesop’s Fables. He read them over 
and over until he knew them by heart. 

There were very few books in the land of the 
pioneers. If Abe heard that any settler had a 
book, he thought nothing of walking miles to 
borrow it. He borrowed every book in the 
country for fifty miles around. One day he 
heard that a farmer had a book telling about 
George Washington, and he set out to borrow 
it. The farmer told Abe to be very careful not 
to soil the book, and Abe promised to take the 
best of care of it. ‘ 

The life of the first President of the United 
States seemed to Abe a very wonderful story. 
He read it until it was dark. After supper he 
read until the last bit of wood in the fireplace 
had turned to ashes and there was no longer 
eany light. Then he climbed up the ladder to 
his bed in the loft. Before going to sleep he 
laid the book in a crack between two of the 
logs in the wall near his bed so that he could 
get it to read the first thing in the morning. 

When Abe woke the next morning, rain was 
beating down on the roof. He reached out for 
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his precious book and was horrified to find 
tuat it was soaked through. He dried it as best 
he could and as soon as his work was finished 
he took it back to its owner and explained 
what had happened. The owner said that if 
Abe would work three days for him he could 
have the book. So Abe spent three days husk- 
ing corn for the farmer. Then he proudly car- 
ried his book home, and it became one of his 
most cherished possessions. 

Through reading, Abe learned to write clear, 
simple English. When he came to a passage 
he liked, he would write it down. When he 
came to a thought he did not understand, 
he could not rest until he found out what it 
meant. “I kept at it,” he said afterwards, 
“until I had put it in language plain enough, 
as I thought, for any boy to understand.” 

Paper was scarce in those days, and Abe 
often wrote on the side of a smooth board with 
a piece of charred wood. When it was covered 
with writing he would shave off the top of the 
wood and make a clean writing board. Some- 
times he used the back of a wooden shovel to 
write on. 

Abe’s father found that he could not make 
his farm in Kentucky pay. A brother had 
prospered in Indiana and he decided to move 
his family there. With their household goods 
piled in a covered wagon drawn by four oxen, 
the Lincoln family set out for their new home 
in the West. Abe walked beside the wagon, 
driving the oxen. 

By the time he was nineteen, Abe was tall 
and gawky. His pantaloons did not meet the 
tops of his shoes by five inches and frequently 
only one suspender crossed his calico shirt. In 
the summertime he wore an old straw hat 
without any band. His father said of him, “He 
was the gangliest, awkwardest feller that ever 
stepped over a ten-foot snake fence. He had to 
duck.to git through a door. He ’peared to be 
all j’ints.” 

There was great need for logs split into rails 
for rail fences, and Abe became a champion 
rail splitter. “My, how he could chop!” said 
one of the neighbors. “He could sink an axe 
deeper into wood than any man I ever saw. 
His axe would flash and bite into the tree and 
down it would come. If you heard him fellin’ 
trees in the clearin’ you would say there was 
three men at work the way the trees fell.” 

Abe decided that he wanted to be a lawyer. 
He began studying law froma set of books he 
found in the bottom of an old barrel full of 
trash. One day a farmer went out into a field 
and saw Abe sitting on a woodpile with a book 
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in his hand, devouring its contents intently. 

“Hello, Abe, what you readin’?” he asked. 

“T’m not reading, I’m studying,” said Abe. 

“Well then, what you studyin’ of?” asked 
the farmer. 

“Law, sir, law,’”’ answered Abe. 

The old farmer snorted and went away 
shaking his head. 

Life was an uphill struggle for the Lincoln 
family. Abe’s father found that he could not 
make a living in Indiana and decided to seek 
another home in the rapidly developing young 
state of Illinois. The pioneers were like 
that. When they were unable to succeed in 
one place, they moved on to another. There 
was always fertile land farther west where 
there was the hope of making a better living. 
So they moved, settled down, and moved on 
again, sometimes four or five times. 

Lincoln finally said good-bye to his family 
and left home to make his own way. He 
settled in the little pioneer village of New 
Salem, where he became a clerk in a store. 
One evening when he counted the change 
after the store was closed, he discovered 
that he had six cents too much in the cash 
drawer. He had given his last customer 
six cents too little. He took the money and 
walked several miles to return it. Another 
time, just before the closing of the store at 
night, an old woman came in to buy a half 
pound of tea. It was quite dark in the store. 
When Lincoln arrived at the store the next 
morning he noticed the weight which he had 
left on the scales, and realized that in the 
darkness he had used the wrong weight and 
had given the old woman too little tea. Again 
he walked several miles to correct his mistake. 
To all the people of the neighborhood he came 
to be known as “Honest Abe.” 

Far and wide Abe was noted for his great 
strength. He was one of the best wrestlers in 
New Salem. A gang of rough boys lived at 
Clary Grove about three miles from New 
Salem. They were always ready for a fight, 
and they challenged Abe to a wrestling match 
with their leader, Jack Armstrong. 

The match was held in an open space in 
front of the store where Abe worked. A crowd 
gathered around, cheering and yelling. Arm- 
strong expected an easy victory, but he soon 
found that he had more than a match in Lin- 
coln. The two young men wrestled hard and 
long. When Armstrong’s friends saw that 
their hero was getting the worst of it, they 
tried to help him by kicking and tripping Abe. 
This made Abe fight harder than ever. Put- 


ting forth all his strength he lifted Jack Arm- 
strong off his feet and shook him. Jack Arm- 
strong acknowledged that he was beaten, and 
from that time he became Abe’s devoted 
friend. 

Abe was good at “speechifying,” as he called 
speaking in public. Often when there was 
time for resting from work he would stand on 
the stump of a tree or climb up on a fence and 





Abe lifted Jack Armstrong off his feet 
and shook him 


make a speech to those who were working 
with him. He was much interested in public 
questions of the day and learned all he could 
about them. “If you want to know anything 
about politics,” said one of his neighbors, “ask 
Abe Lincoln. He’ll tell you all that’s worth 
knowin’.” 3 . 

By the time he was twenty-eight, Lincoln 
had studied law, had learned how to make 


speeches, and had taken the first steps in poli- 
tics. In 1837 he went to Springfield, Illinois, 
to live and five years later married Mary Todd. 


-There he became a successful lawyer. He 


often went “out on circuit,” as it was called, 
traveling about from place to place to defend 
people in court. At one time he was called 
upon to defend Duff Armstrong, the son of 
Jack Armstrong, with whom he had wrestled 
in New Salem. 

One night at a camp meeting Duff had 
quarreled with a friend. A few hours later the 
friend was killed, and Duff was accused of the 
murder. The principal witness against, Duff 
declared that he had seen Duff strike the blow 
which had killed the murdered youth. 

“What time of night was that?” asked Lin- 
coln. 

“About ten o’clock,” was the answer. 

“How could you see plainly at that hour?” 
asked Lincoln. 

“The moon was about the same place the 
sun would be at ten o’clock in the morning 
and very full,” replied the witness. 

“You could see by the light of the moon?” 
Lincoln asked over and over again, and the 
witness insisted that he could. 

It seemed to everyone in the court room that 
Duff would be convicted. Lincoln addressed 
the jury, making clear that the testimony 
against Duff hung on the evidence that the 
witness had seen him strike the blow by the 
light of the moon. Then he quietly pulled out 
of his pocket an almanac which showed that 
at ten o’clock on the night of the murder the 
moon was almost setting, and it would have 
been impossible for anyone to see what the 
witness had described. So Duff Armstrong was 
acquitted. 

When his grateful mother asked Lincoln 
what she should pay him for his services, he 
said, “Why, Hannah, I shan’t charge you a 
cent, never. Anything I can do for you, I will 
gladly do without charge.” 

Abraham Lincoln, the backwoods boy, who 
grew up in the heart of the country, was in 
later life to become President of the United 
States and to lead the nation through a time 
of great peril. “There warn’t a better man 
made,” said someone who knew Lincoln all his 
life. “Leastwise I don’t want to know a better 
one. He just suited me, Abraham Lincoln did.” 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN’s WorRLD by Genevieve Fos- 
ter. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, $3.00. 

Famous boys and girls grew up to make his- 
tory during Abraham Lincoln’s day. The 


whole world was changing; our own United 
States was coming of age; the foundations of 
our own century were laid. The story is vividly 
told in this attractively illustrated book. 
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Life. Ratt 


VIRGINIA CUNNINGHAM 


Tue TERRIBLE EXPERIENCES of Eddie 
Rickenbacker and others adrift for days in hot 
and lonely seas have been told many times 
over. Their suffering from lack of food, from 
the relentless sun, from burning thirst, from 
being cramped into tiny rubber life rafts was 
made known to the world by those who sur- 
vived until rescue came at last after many 
days. 

But even while Rickenbacker and his com- 
rades were drifting under the burning sun, 
scientists back home in the United States were 
perfecting a device that would have made 
their rescue a matter of hours. Future life 
rafts would carry. this miracle—a compact ra- 
dio transmitter that sends out an automatic 
S-O-S signal, its antenna raised by a box kite 
or hydrogen balloon, its power generated by a 
hand crank. 

Other improvements in life raft construc- 
tion were under way, too, for Rickenbacker 
has not been the only man who has spent 
weary, hungry hours in a raft’s cramped quar- 
ters and lived to tell manufacturers how to 
make a better one. 

The new rafts, like the old, are made of rub- 
berized canvas, the sides filled out by rubber 
inner tubes. In the larger ones there are seats 
of rubberized canvas, also containing inner 
tubes. The seat tubes are inflated by a hand 
pump fastened inside the raft, but the raft it- 
self is inflated by gas—carbon dioxide, the 
familiar CO, that you produce every time you 
exhale, the very same stuff that puts bubbles 
in a coke and fizz in your favorite ice cream 
soda. 

The nature of carbon dioxide has been 
known for five hundred years, but only re- 
cently has it been put to work. More CO, can 
be squeezed into a small container than any 
other gas now available. And this factor is 
highly important on a life raft where every 
inch counts. One quart of CO, in liquid form 
will expand to fill two and a half barrels when 
set free. 

The CO, that inflated Rickenbacker’s raft 
had to be released by hand. After the raft had 
been ejected from the plane by pulling a rip 
cord, the cord was broken and then given a 
sharp jerk. That jerk opened a valve in the 
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At right, seaman drinks from 
one of the plastic bags now 
usually carried on life rafts. 
Chemicals in the bag change 
salt water to fresh 
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neck of the metal bottle containing the gas, 
and the gas escaped into the inner tubes, 
swelling them to capacity. The whole opera- 
tion took only about two minutes, but two 
minutes can mean the difference between life 
and death when a pilot is setting down a 
heavy land plane in the middle of an ocean. 
He may not have even two minutes to spare, 
and so scientists have contrived a device that 
sends the raft popping out into the water at 
the very instant the plane crashes, its inflation 
valve automatically released. A cord holds the 
raft to the plane until the pilot is aboard, but 
—another safety feature—that cord is set to 
break at the pull of the sinking plane, so that 
there is no danger of the raft’s being still at- 
tached to the plane when it goes under. 

The first rafts built were all yellow—a color 
easily seen by planes overhead. But it was 
easily seen from below, too, especially by 
sharks, who loved to scratch their backs 
against the yellow bottoms, or slash into them 
with their long teeth. Earlier castaways had 
reported the shark’s color preference, and so 
Rickenbacker’s raft was painted ocean-blue on 
its undersides. 

Within a few months after Rickenbacker’s 
rescue in November 1942, life raft manufac- 
turers had made all the improvements that he 
and other castaways had suggested. These 
new rafts carry one or two tarpaulins—blue 
on one side for camouflage from enemy 
planes; yellow on the other for attracting res- 
cuers. The tarpaulin can be used as a sail 
with aluminum oars as mast; as a welcome 
cover against the burning sun or cold night 
air; as a rain catcher to add to the fresh water 
supply. There are threaded wooden screws to 
be used to plug up bullet holes in the rubber 
sides. A zipper-top case holds a Scout knife, a 
repair kit, and a police whistle for attracting 
attention. Extra rope is provided to help in 
righting the raft if it turns over. A waterproof 
case tied to the floor, mid-raft, holds concen- 
trated food, fresh water, a radio, fishing and 
first aid kits, a floating flashlight, and signal 
flares. Oars, bailing buckets, hand paddles, 
and sea markers are also provided. The:raft’s 
outer case is still attached and can be used as 
a sea anchor in rough seas. 





One of Rickenbacker’s greatest hardships 
had been thirst. It was maddening to have 
water, water, all around while his tongue 
swelled and his throat grew dry and raspy. 
But he knew that one taste of the salty sea 
water would increase his thirst tenfold. There 
ought to be some way, he thought, to purify 
salt water and make it drinkable; some way 
that could be used on a raft. There was. More 
than a month before Rick’s plane swooshed 
down on the ungentle Pacific, the Naval Medi- 
cal Research Institute had published the re- 
sults of their efforts to develop just such a sys- 
tem. It consists of two chemical compounds 
compressed to the size of a cake of soap, and 
four plastic bags, each able to hold more than 
aquart. The first chemical cake is dissolved in 
a bag of sea water; then the water is poured 
through a filter into the next bag. The séc- 
ond cake of chemicals is dissolved in the water 
after it has been poured into the third bag. 
When it has been filtered into the fourth bag, 
the water is salt-free and ready to drink. The 
whole outfit takes up no more room than a 
good-sized hot-water bottle and is now fas- 
tened on most of the larger rafts. No longer 
need thirst be a deadly peril to men adrift. 
Once more science has found a way to add to 
man’s welfare. 

Even if these wonder-working chemicals are 
not provided, there is still another new way 
for men to get something to drink at sea—and 
that something is fish juice! Not the sweet 
pineapple juice and orange: juice that Rick 
dreamed of night after torturous night, but 
juice, none the less, and thirst-quenching. 

The idea of drinking fish juice came to Gif- 
ford Pinchot, former governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, after he had read of the terrible thirst 
suffered by three Navy fliers, Dixon, Pastula, 
and Aldrich, who, a few months before Ricken- 
backer’s ordeal, had drifted on a raft for 
thirty-four days. . Pinchot knew that a fish’s 
body is composed largely of water, just as the 
human body is. Why couldn’t this water be 
squeezed out in the same way that juice is ex- 
tracted from pineapples, tomatoes or carrots? 

Pinchot carried his plan to the naval board 
that investigates lifeboat equipment. They ap- 
proved it enthusiastically. With the aid of sev- 
eral other fishing experts, Pinchot devised the 
special fishing tackle that is now a part of 
every life raft’s equipment. His method of cut- 
ting the fish in tiny pieces and then wringing 
out the juice through a piece of cheesecloth is 
recorded in “The Raft Book.” This pocket-size 
volume, which is now on every raft, also con- 


tains all the lore of the sea which a man adrift 
can use. Printed on its waterproof pages are 
maps, charts of ocean currents, descriptions of 
birds which may reveal the presence of near- 
by land, directions for navigating by the stars, 
and all sorts of useful information about 
maintaining life while facing the terrific hard- 
ships that men lost at sea must still endure. 

For hardships still do exist, in spite of all 
that science has done to make such an ex- 
istence bearable. The latest improvement in 
life raft construction is not the last improve- 
ment, by any means. Scientists will continue 
to make these boats achieve even greater 
miracles of lifesaving than they have already 
accomplished. 
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' The emergency fishing kit these men are using is 


now standard equipment on life rafts and lifeboats 


Facts, Not Magic 

You can have a personal stake in saving the 
lives of American flyers by purchasing war 
savings stamps and bonds: It takes only 
$108.25 to buy a life raft, for example. From a 
small cushion, the life raft inflates itself into 
a bright yellow boat (light blue underneath) 
with aluminum mast, brilliant red sail, and 
dark blue over-all spray shield lined with yel- 
low. Just $31.87 buys an emergency suste- 
nance vest filled with such things as signal 
mirror, knife, machete and saw, compass, 
matches, fishing, sewing and first aid kits, ra- 
tions, razor and blades. In a Junior Red Cross 
school correspondence album on its way to the 
Virgin Islands, members in Framingham, 
Massachusetts, reported that a Bond and 
Stamp Committee in the school has general 
responsibility for the sale of. war bonds and 
stamps. There is a sales department; a pub- 
licity department, which presents skits over 
the public address system; and a supplies divi- 
sion which distributes the stamps and other 
materials to each room. 
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A True Friend 


NINA RAKOVSKAIA 


TRANSLATED BY VALENTINE SNOW 
Illustrations by W. J. Wilwerding 


‘Tuere's A DOG sitting on the front steps 
of your house. He barks angrily when he hears 
a stranger coming, and rushes forward with 
wagging tail to meet you. 

He is your most faithful friend among all 
domestic animals. 

Do you know his history? Do you know how 
many thousands of years dogs have lived by 
the side of man? How many years they have 
served him faithfully? 

About a hundred years ago the famous Swiss 
zoologist Ruethimeier found an ancient cave 
near a Swiss village. On the walls of the cave 
could be seen drawings of men and animals. 
Near the entrance, buried in sand, was a large 
pit circled by stones—an ancient hearth. 
Around this hearth many bones were found. 
Inside the cave, under layers of sand, more 
bones, pieces of clay pots, axes and knives 
made of stone were unearthed. 

With its hearth, bones, and clay fragments, 
the cave was like a house. And indeed, several 
thousand years ago, men had lived in that 
cave. 

Ruethimeier found many interesting things 
in the cave. But what surprised him most was 
a bird’s wing. There were marks of teeth on the 
bones. Ruethimeier thought that these marks 


had been made by the teeth of a dog. He 
showed the bird’s wing to other scientists, and 
even the most important of them were inter- 
ested at once. 

Soon after that, ancient caves were discov- 
ered in other countries. In these caves scien- 
tists found remains of animals, ancient tools, 
woven cloth. They learned to tell the “age” of 


.a cave by these things. They learned that 


Reuthimeier’s cave was ten thousand years 
old. That would mean that dogs have lived 
with men for ten thousand years, wouldn’t it? 
The scientists couldn’t be sure. True, in other 
caves they found bones of dogs. But there 
weren’t many of these bones. The caves were 
younger than the Swiss cave. Perhaps Reu- 
thimeier had been mistaken about the marks 
on the bird’s wing, and the bones happened to 
be in the caves because primitive men used to 
eat dogs. ... 

But in the spring of 1890, on the unpopu- 
lated shores of the Arctic Ocean, in a peat 
swamp, under layers of sand and mire, arche- 
ologists discovered another dwelling of primi- 
tive man. Near it was the whole skeleton of a 
dog. This dwelling was about twelve thousand 
years old. 

The skeleton of the dog aroused the scien- 
tists’ interest even more than the bird’s wing 
had done. These were the bones of a very an- 
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cient dog, perhaps the very first dog that had 
lived with men. Zoologists studied the skele- 
ton, and found that it was very much like that 
of a Pomeranian. 

A little earlier, near Ladoga Lake, the Rus- 
sian geologist Inostrantzev had found a dwell- 
ing of primitive man. There he found many 
stone tools, cooking pots, skulls of primitive 
men, and remains of fourteen dogs. 

This dwelling, too, was twelve thousand 
years old. 

But the bones of dogs found by Inostrantzev 
resembled those of an Eskimo dog rather than 
of a Pomeranian. 

Soon afterward skeletons of dogs were found 
in India. But these were like sheep dogs. 
Every year, more and more bones of dogs were 
found. Finally, quite a short time ago, Soviet 





scientists discovered caves in Siberia contain- 
ing remains of dogs that had lived sixteen 
thousand years ago. 

Thus bones found in caves told us that six- 
teen thousand years ago man was able to do- 
mesticate the ancestors of our dogs. 

But the dogs’ bones told us something else. 
In the oldest dwellings only dogs’ skeletons 
were found. There were no bones of other 
domestic animals there. 

That means that the dog is not only a very 
ancient, but the first domestic animal. 

Where did he come from? 

About the time when Reuthimeier found the 
bird’s wing, the great English scientist Charles 
Darwin left the city of London and went to 
live in the countryside known as the Downs. 

There Darwin began his work on the origin 
of domestic animals. He saw daily a number 
of cattle, horses, fowl. There were many dogs, 
too. Along the road which ran in front of his 
comfortable house passed hunters with long- 
haired pointers. Occasionally hounds ran be- 
fore them. Sometimes the hunters led awk- 
ward dachshunds, with long bodies and short, 
crooked legs. Darwin watched the ways of all 
these dogs with the same attention. 

In Darwin’s study were kept the skulls and 
bones of all possible kinds of dogs. Some of 
the skulls were round, others were long. The 
skeleton of the Great Dane was almost six 
times longer than that of the poodle. But all 
the skeletons had 247 bones. Each dog had 
forty-two teeth. Darwin knew that different 
kinds of dogs have different natures. But dogs 
have many habits which are common to all. 

Having studied the skeletons and habits of 
all kinds of dogs, having compared them with 
the skeletons and ways of wild animals, Dar- 
win proved that dogs are descended from 
wolves and jackals. 

For sixteen thousand years man worked to 
educate the dog. He kept for breeding the 
strongest, cleverest, most sensitive and most 
obedient dogs. He chose giant dogs, dogs with 
silken hair, pug-nosed dogs or dogs with 
crooked legs, whatever happened to suit his 
taste. And in this way men have bred two 
hundred kinds of dogs, all very different from 
each other. 

But why did primitive men take voracious 
wolves and thievish jackals into their houses? 
They couldn’t have known that one day our 
faithful dogs would take their place. 

Scientists believe that it happened like this: 

Many thousands of years ago, a man sat 
over a bonfire, at the entrance of a large cave. 
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All that autumn the wolf and his pack 
came to the bonfire 











Sheep dogs can manage a flock without the shepherd 


The tribe was sleeping inside the cave. The 
man kept watch over the fire. Shells, bones, 
broken skulls of wild animals lay on the 
ground. Suddenly, a twig rustled in the dark. 

Wolves were gathering stealthily about the 
camp. The man picked up a stone and threw 
it in their direction. The wolves disappeared 
in the dark. Only one of the pack remained 
behind. He had a mangled ear, with one piece 
missing. The whole tribe knew the wolf with 
the hurt ear. For a year he had been coming 
around with the pack to feed on the refuse of 
the camp. 

The man sat down again. The wolf re- 
mained in the shadows. Later a young fox 
came stealing towards the cave. The wolf 
bared his teeth and jumped on it. 

All that autumn the wolf and his pack came 
to the bonfire. Then winter came. One night 
the man who was watching the fire fell asleep. 
He was awakened by the long howl of the wolf 
with the hurt ear. The man seized a club. A 
pack of hyenas was approaching the camp. 
The wolf, pressing against the wall of the cave, 
bared his teeth. He did not want to allow 
strange animals to reach the bonfire. He now 
considered that the bones outside the cave 
were his by right. 

After that time the man stopped chasing 
away the wolf with the bad ear. He had no- 
ticed that the wolf kept small beasts of prey 
away from the fire. 

Thus the wolf became a watchdog. 

For a long time he was a part-time watch- 
dog. At dawn he went back into the forest. 
But he left his cubs in the camp to live. Their 
descendants were quite tame, and followed the 
men around. 

The bones which the man gave to the wolf 
with the hurt ear had not been wasted. 

A scientist once rightly said, “The dog 
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made man into a human being.” 

There is truth in that remark. 
The dog helped man to become a 
hunter. With the aid of the dog, 
primitive man brought to his 
camp and trained the sheep, the 
cow, the horse. 

The distant past’ of the dog 
seems strange to us now. But 
look at a dog closely, and in each 
one you will see the ways of his 
savage ancestors. Your dog 
wants to go to sleep. He turns 
around for a long time, scratches 
at the floor—as if he were in 
the forest, and had thick, soft 
grass underfoot. Sometimes on a moonlit 
night a dog will sit, raising his head high, and 
bay at the moon. These are the ways of the 
wolf. 

In the North, dogs are used to pull sleds, to 
carry freight and passengers. 

In mountain regions, where the sheep graze, 
they are guarded by slender sheep dogs with 
thick dark coats. They can manage the flock 
without the shepherd, they can find straying ° 
sheep and protect them from wolves. 

Dogs take part even in modern war. They 
guard the frontiers, serve as ammunition and 
message carriers, they find the wounded and 
bring them bandages and medicine. There 
are even paratrooper dogs! No other domestic 
animal is so useful to man. 


—From “Friendly Children,” a magazine published 
by the press of the “Young Guard” in Moscow. 


Red Cross Dogs 


Sr. BERNARD dogs have for a long time 
been trained by the monks of a monastery 
high up in the Alps to rescue travelers lost in 
the snow. These fine big dogs are now also 
often put to use in Canada hauling Red Cross 
supplies. on sleds. One such dog, named 
“Duke,” is so well trained that he goes by him- 
self to the railway station where boxes are 
loaded on his sled. He then takes these faith- 
fully to the Red Cross warehouse. 

In Keene, New Hampshire, one of the mem- 
bers of the Red Cross Motor Corps has a team 
of huskies. Once, when the farmers in the 
vicinity were snowed in, this dogteam mushed 
through to bring food and other supplies. 

The Swiss Red Cross weekly bulletin re- 
cently carried an article on Army first aid 
dogs trained to jump by parachute. 





OURTESY OF LA PORTE, INDIANA, HERALD-ARGUS 


Members of the Fifth Grade, Washington School, La Porte, Indiana. sketch their model town, made during 
Clean-Up Week, for an AJRC school correspondence album going to children outside the United States 


Community Cogs 


Ayrrican Junior Red Cross members are 
making and doing things for children and 
servicemen all over the globe. They also have 
' always found ways of helping right in their 
own home towns. To find out where their help 
is most needed, they often make a study of 
how their community is set up. One of the 
primary grades in Aberdeen School, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, kept a diary of such a 
study, and a copy of it was sent in a joint 
school correspondence album made by their 
school for Willowvale School, Transkei, South 
Africa. Here are some of their entries: 


THE POLICEMEN ride in cruisers. 

Some policemen direct traffic. 

Some policemen check parking. 

Some policemen carry tickets. 

Some policemen check doors that are left 
unlocked.—Carol Ann 


THIS WEEK we will learn about a post office. 
We will think about our friend the postman 
and how much he helps us. We will build a 
post office where we can buy stamps and mail 
our valentines.—Virginia Lee 


A POSTMAN must be a good healthy man. 
. He needs a strong body in order to carry his 
heavy pack. His feet must be in good condi- 
tion because he walks miles each day. He 
should have good eyesight, because he has to 
read the address on the mail, and so that he 
will not have accidents.—Marcia Ann 


WE TALKED about community helpers to- 
day. There are lots of them. We decided to 
make a community. We will bring boxes for 
the buildings. And we will bring rags to make 
dolls for people-—John 


WE WILL BUILD a community. It will be 
made of boxes. We will have a post office, a 
bank, a gas station, a department store, a hos- 
pital, a theater, a newspaper office, a factory, 
a school, a church, a food store, a hotel, a doc- 
tor’s and a dentist’s office, and houses. Mrs. 
McGarvey’s children are going to make the 
fire station and police station. They will play 
in our community.—Eleanor 


THE POSTMAN brings us news. Newspapers 
bring us news, too. Many people work on a 
newspaper staff. The editor collects the news; 
the reporters bring or send him news. The 
reporters bring many kinds of news. We are 
the reporters. Miss Dyerson is the editor. We 
have a newspaper. We call it “The Children’s 
News.” —Virginia Lee 


OUR NEWSPAPER has Home News, School 
News, a Nature page, War Workers’ page, Book 
reports, a Good Manners column, Safety News, 
Patriotic slogans, weather reports and adver- 
tisements.—Marilyn 


MY COUSIN is a weatherman. He reports 
weather to the copilots in the airplanes. If 
the weather is stormy, the copilot tells the 
pilot, so he knows where to go in the storm.— 
Norman 
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The American Junior Red Cross is the American 
Red Cross in the schools. 


It is with the deepest regret that we announce 
that Ellen McBryde Brown, editor of the American 
Junior Red Cross magazines for nearly twenty 
years, has recently resigned because of illness. 
Miss Brown has written a stirring farewell mes- 
sage to News readers which will be presented on 
the frontispiece of the March issue. 


Notes on This Number 


MR. LEO POLITI who did the cover de- 
sign of life in Yucatan, that big peninsula jut- 
ting out of the southern part of Mexico, wrote 
us as follows about it: 

“The Maya woman carrying the tray of 
fruits on her head is wearing the typical dress 
of Yucatan. It is a white dress gaily embroi- 
dered with a decoration of little red flowers 
around the neck and around the hem. The 
men also dress in white and usually wear a 
brilliant red scarf around their necks. 

“The pyramid in the background is the 
famous, ancient Temple of Kukulcan. Kukul- 
can means feathered serpent. The red jaguar 
altar was discovered rather recently in a 
shrine inside the temple. The Mayas used the 
jaguar and the serpent, because these crea- 
tures symbolized strength, alertness, elegance, 
wisdom to them, just as we use the strong and 
alert American eagle to symbolize the United 
States.” 

Whenever we present illustrations by Mr. 
Politi we get nice letters about them. The 
- nicest of all came last spring all the way from 
Mr. Ralph Hubbell, American Red Cross rep- 
resentative in Moscow. We had sent Mr. Hub- 
bell.a copy of the April News containing Politi 
pictures for the story “Carlos Celebrates His 
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Birthday.” Mr. Hubbell in turn sent his copy 
on to Luis Quintanilla, Jr., the young son of 
the Mexican ambassador to the U.S.S.R. 

“Dear Luis,” he wrote, “I thought you would 
enjoy Leo Politi’s illustrations in the AMERI- 
CAN JUNIOR RED Cross NEws. . . . I love the il- 
lustration on the story’s title page with Old 
Money Bags coming out of the banco, the lit- 
tle Mexican boy on the bicycle, and Carlos on 
the park bench. But the expressions on the 
faces of the girls making tortillas—I wonder 
if anyone, no matter whether he just got up 
on the ‘wrong side of bed’ after a bad night 
before, could possibly look at thése and not 
break into a great Big SMILE!” 

Miss Catherine Blanton, author of the Mex- 
ican story in this issue, explained to us how 
she came to write it: “To begin with, I’ve 
spent most of my life here in Tucson, Arizona, 
where the atmosphere is decidedly Spanish 
and Mexican. People in the east seldom real- 
ize how true this is. I attended school with 
Mexican children and had them as my play- 
mates. And for years, off and on, they were 
our next-door neighbors. I learned to admire 
their warmhearted kindness, their gayety, and 
their soft-spoken language. When I decided to 
write stories for children, I wanted to show 
them that people were the same no matter on 
what side of a boundary line they might live.” 

Do you like the illustrations by Woodi Ish- 
mael for “Honest Abe”? They are done on 
scratchboard, a type of art paper covered with 
black paint. The artist works with a fine tool 
chipping away the black. It’s fun to do, but it 
takes a gifted hand to turn out a wrestling 
match like the one shown on page 105. 

We waited a whole year for Mr. W. J. Wil- 
werding to do the illustrations for “A True 
Friend,” but he knows and draws animals so 
well we think it was worth it. 

The Junior Red Cross member in the frontis- 
piece picture taken at the Lincoln Memorial 
is Joe Sickles of Paul Junior High School, 
Washington, D. C. 


“Grant him the freedom of life. 
Let him know the sight of great plains 
And high mountains, 
Of green valleys and wide rivers. 
For this little boy is an American 
And these things belong to him.” 


—From the play, “Abe Lincoln in Illinois,” by 
Robert Sherwood, included in an album from 
Haight School, Alameda, California, to Miberg 
School, Newell, South Dakota. 


Ideas on the 
March 


HOMES in Madera County, Cali- 

fornia, are far apart. But AJRC 

members there realized it was im- 

portant for all families of pre-school 
children to know about the visit of the Travel- 
ing Toxoid Clinic. So they made it their busi- 
ness to get information to parents; not only 
that, they arranged to have inoculation forms 
signed by parents so there was no delay when 
the clinic arrived. Children often walked a 
mile or more to get the information to the 
homes in the community. If parents were not 
at home, the AJRC members returned again 
and again, making sure that every child in the 
county had an opportunity to be inoculated 
against diphtheria. 

Akron, Ohio, members are finding many 
ways to serve their schools. Here are a few of 
the things they do: Put ashes on the ice dur- 
ing cold weather. Keep school grounds clean. 
Dust halls and keep them tidy. Paint chairs 
in bright colors and wax tables to make kin- 
dergarten room more attractive. Make aprons 
for kindergarteners to wear when painting 
and working with modeling clay. Help each 
other with school work. Assist in the school 
office when secretary is not on duty. Mend 
schoolbooks. 

Look at the picture on page 114. Perhaps 
you have some other ideas. 


SCHOOLS AND CLASSES 
for the blind, en- 
rolled in the Amer- 
ican Junior Red 
Cross, are carrying 
on a full program 
of activities. In ad- 
dition to the print 
edition of the NEws 
they receive as well a copy in Braille. The Na- 
tional Children’s Fund pays for the paper and 





WAR ON WASTE 
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zinc plates which are used in printing the 
braille edition. ‘The green fish at left ap- 
peared on a cover design for a recent issue. 
More than a hundred such covers are needed 
each month. Would you like to make some? 
There are special instructions as to size, de- 
sign and binding which your teacher can get 
from the Junior Red Cross Chairman of your 
local Chapter. 

Betty L. Salsbery and Rita Apodaca, two 
eighth-grade students in the California State 
School for the Blind at Berkeley sent us a fine 
report of activities, part of which we are print- 
ing below. 

“We should like our Red Cross friends to 
know how much we enjoy the braille edition of 
the Junior Red Cross magazine that we receive 
each month, bound in amusing covers made 
for us by sighted Junior Red Cross members. 
One copy is placed in Girls’ Hall and one copy 
in Boys’ Hall. Students are allowed to take 
the book to their own rooms to read indi- 
vidually during their leisure time. When the 
students have finished with it, it is placed in 
the classroom for use in connection with our 
school work. The Junior Red Cross magazine 
is the only current source of information we 
have on foreign countries and their children. 
The informative articles in the magazines are 
an excellent help in broadening our knowledge 
of history and geography. 

“Two of our students attend the Berkeley 
Junior Red Cross Council’s monthly meetings. 
Then they tell us in assembly what other 
Berkeley schools are doing and what projects 
have been planned. After hearing this report, 
each class accepts what work it can accom- 
plish. 

“Production for the servicemen is one of our 
most active projects. Each class takes its turn 
in making birthday greeting cards for the vet- 
erans’ hospitals. With the brailled greeting, 
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American Junior Red Cross members of East Side Junior High 
School, Little Rock, Arkansas, mend school textbooks as a com- 


munity service 


we include a braille code card, and the hos- 
pitalized veterans enjoy deciphering the mes- 
sage. Last year the boys made flower con- 
tainers out of cans and jars which we filled 
and sent to a veterans’ hospital for Easter. 
Every Tuesday our sewing class works on Jun- 
ior Red Cross articles. We have made stupe 
wringers, fracture pillows, and pillow cases, 
besides many housewives (sewing kits). Sew 
eral girls have knitted sweaters and squares 
for afghans. Filling gift boxes for boys and 
girls overseas is one of our most exciting ac- 
tivities. One year we included English wal- 
nuts in our gift boxes and they were sent to a 
mission school in China. The children took 
the nuts out of the boxes, chopped them up 
and put them in their rice as a treat. [NOTE: 
Nuts are no longer permitted for shipment in 
gift boxes. | 

“More than forty children in our school are 
trained in First Aid. We have learned to make 
bandages, to dress wounds, to stop a person 
from bleeding, and many other useful things. 
Our textbooks were hand-brailled by the 
Berkeley Red Cross Chapter which has tran- 
scribed nearly three hundred books for our 
school. 

“Eleven of the older girls have finished 
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Home Nursing courses and have 
very proudly received a Red 
Cross certificate and pin. We 
set up a hospital bed in our sew- 
ing room and made a bedside 
table, bed tray table, back and 
foot rests and other sick room fur- 
niture from wooden and cardboard 
boxes and tin cans. There have 
been many times when we could 
have used Home Nursing training 
in the past, and now we feel pre- 
pared in the future to be of as- 
sistance in case of illness. In fact, 
two of our Home Nursing gradu- 
ates several weeks ago had an op- 
portunity to make immediate use 
of their training. Five of the girls 
in school were sent to the infirm- 
ary, and the matron asked for help 
in caring for the girls. Our two 
volunteers were very thrilled to re- 
ceive actual experience in taking 
temperatures, keeping the rooms 
neat, and cheering the patients. 

“We have been participating in the 
Junior Red Cross War on Waste by col- 
lecting all scrap paper, magazines, braille or 
print newspapers, and cardboard to sell for 
paper pulp. The proceeds go into the Junior 
Red Cross Service Fund. 

“School correspondence has enabled us to 
make some very interesting friends in schools 
for the blind in Argentina and Chile, and we 
hope to enlarge our number.of exchanges with 
United States Junior Red Cross members.” 


DID You KNow that during the school 
s< year 1943-44, Junior Red Cross mem- 

bers almost doubled the number of 
articles made for servicemen and women? 
Since Pearl Harbor, the AJRC has made more 
than 25,000,000 comfort and recreational arti- 
cles. More and more of such articles are going 
overseas. One big order for distribution to 
men in the European theater included such 
a wide variety of things as men’s and women’s 
bed jackets, convalescent slippers, laprobes 
and afghans, card table covers and bridge 
tallies and score pads, lapboards, puzzles and 
jokebooks. More than 2,200 utility bags were 
included in this one shipment. It means a 
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PHOTO BY DICK WHITTINGTON, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Junior High girls of North Hollywood, California, pack articles made by members for servicemen 


great deal to those in the service to know that 
you are thinking about them. But it takes 
a lot of the pleasure out of receiving a utility 
bag, for instance, if it has weak seams and 
comes to pieces in no time, or if the draw- 
string won’t work.. Make sure that every- 
thing you make is well made and that it rep- 
resents the very best that anyone could do. 


LETTERS like these should put all 
members on their mettle: 
From a Japanese-American soldier 
headed for overseas service: 

“Thank you very much for the useful gift 
kit we received aboard this troopship. 

“Our last contact with our country before 
we boarded this troopship was with the Red 
Cross which served us refreshments. Here 
again, when we were feeling a little home- 
sick, we received your kit bags. We know 
some of these days at the front lines, in the 
hospitals and everywhere overseas, we'll be re- 
ceiving the services of the Red Cross. 

“Many of my friends of the 100th Inf. Bn. 
with the Fifth Army in Italy praised the 
countless services of the Red Cross, especially 
those wounded in action in hospitals. We 
Japanese-American soldiers appreciate it very 
much.” 
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From a corporal who was wounded in 
France: “Dear Third-Grade Pupils of Rhawn- 
hurst School: 

“T am a veteran wounded while in France. 
Upon my arrival at Walter Reed Hospital a 
Red Cross worker asked if I would like an 
afghan made by the Junior Red Cross. When 
I received the blanket, I was amazed at how 
swell and well-made it was. To know that 
the youth of America are so thoughtful made 
me feel very proud. 

“There was no address to write to, only the 
name, Rhawnhurst School, third grade. I 
hope this letter gets to you fine kids. 

“Thanking you again, hoping God brings 
back your fathers, brothers, and sisters safely 
to you from this war. 

“Appreciatively yours, Cpl. T. M.” 

Those who receive your gifts like to know 
where they come from. Put a label on every- 
thing you make. Your Junior Red Cross 
Chairman will supply them. 


. MEMBERS of Whatcom Junior High 
School, Bellingham, Washington, 
turned up on Valentine’s Day with 

washcloths for convalescent servicemen in- 


stead of the usual “valentines for teacher.” 
Twenty-five dozen washcloths were collected. 
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ALL OF MEXICO there was no 
donkey so stubborn as Pablo, nor a boy 
as lazy as Juan, nor one as selfish as 
Paul. 

One day Juan was dozing in the shade 
of the cypress tree in the patio. When he 
heard Uncle Pedro’s loud “Buenos 
dias”* coming up the hill, he opened 
one eye and turned over on his side. 

At the second call Mama Rosita and 
Papa Manuel and their six daughters 
came rushing from the house. But 
Juan stretched and yawned and waited 
until Uncle Pedro and Aunt Sophie were 
inside the patio before he arose. 

Such a hubbub of talking and kissing 
as went on. For it had been nearly a 
month since Aunt Sophie and Uncle 
Pedro had seen Mama Rosita and Papa 
Manuel and their family. 

“And how is my little Juan?” asked 
Aunt Sophie, planting a kiss on his dirty 
face. 

“Fine,” said Juan, covering a yawn 


with his hand. 





* Pronunciation and meaning of Spanish words in 
this story given on p. 102. 





The Three Miracles 


Catherine Blanton 


Pictures by Leo Politi 


Part I 


‘‘He’s too lazy even to get sick,” said 
Mama Rosita. 

Everyone laughed, and the strings of 
red chilis danced from the rafters. But 
Juan only grinned and slipped off to his 
seat in the corner. 

After awhile, Uncle Pedro said: 

“‘We’ve brought the little Juan a pres- 
ent.” Juan sat up in surprise. 

“Yes, we’ve brought him a donkey,” 
said Uncle Pedro, pointing to Pablo, “‘the 
stubbornest creature in all of Mexico. 
I can do nothing with him. SoI thought 
Juan and he would make a good pair.” 
Uncle Pedro threw back his head and 
laughed his big laugh. ‘A lazy boy and 
a stubborn burro—two of a kind.” 

Juan could hardly believe Uncle 
Pedro was in earnest. “You mean he’s 
mine, Uncle Pedro? All mine?” 

Uncle Pedro nodded. And, for once, 
Juan rushed out the door in two great 
leaps. At his sudden appearance, Pablo 
lifted his head and brayed loudly. 

“See,” cried Juan jumping up and 
down, “he is greeting me. He is glad 
for a new master. Now I know we are 
going to be friends.” 

After that, wherever Juan went, the 
burro went also. If Pablo stubbornly 
stopped for an hour in the middle of the 
road, Juan didn’t mind. He had more 
time than anything else. 

“Dear me, that boy,” fussed Mama 
Rosita. “I think Pablo has made him 


Uncle Pedro threw back his head and laughed 
















































worse. Now he’s even too lazy to walk. 
Whatever will become of him?” 

“Perhaps when he gets older, Mama,” 
consoled Felicia, the eldest, “‘he’ll be dif- 
ferent.” 

With a sorrowful shake of her head 
Mama Rosita touched the black cross 
hanging around her neck. “No, child,” 
she said, “only a miracle could change 
that muchacho.” . 

Between Juan’s house and the viilage 
was a large gold mine, owned and oper- 
ated by Americans. These Americanos 
lived in fine houses of white plaster with 
colored awnings. Many times Juan had 
paused at their gates to wonder what was 
behind the closed doors and shuttered 
windows, or how it would feel to ride in 
their shiny cars. 

One day, as Juan and Pablo were on 
their way to the store, the donkey halted 
in front of the largest and finest house of 
all. The door swung open, and a boy 
about Juan’s size came out. “What new 
game is the little Americano playing?” 
thought Juan. “He’s walking on two 
sticks.” Smiling and pointing, he asked 
in broken English, “What for?” 

“They're my crutches,” the boy said, 
returning Juan’s smile. 

“Me do,” said Juan, and he opened the 
gate and went in. He reached for the 
crutches. But the American boy sat 
down on the ground before passing them 
over. Then Juan realized the Ameri- 
cano’s queer sticks were not playthings. 
The Mexican boy looked down at the 
small twisted leg of the American boy. 
Then Juan quickly handed back the 
crutches, and sat down on the grass. 

“What's your name?” asked the 
American boy. 

“Juan,” 


behind her back 


Mama Rosita was waiting for Juan with a stick 


“And his?” asked the boy, pointing to 
the donkey. 

“Pablo. He is mine.” Juan’s proud 
smile showed his even white teeth. 

“My name is Paul,” said the Ameri- 
cano. Then he suggested they go and 
play. 

Juan enjoyed himself so much he for- 
got all about the errand he was doing for 
Mama Rosita, and went home without 
ever once going to the store. 

Mama Rosita was waiting for him with 
a stick behind her back. “Where are my 
buttons?” she demanded. And then only 
did Juan remember. Seeing the look 
of surprise dawning on his face, she 
groaned and dropped the stick on the 
ground. “What is 
one to do with a 
son like that? He 
is gone all day and 
returns with noth- 
ing.” 


“They are the cutest 
things I have ever 
seen,” said Paul 





After that every time Juan could slip 
away from the watchful eyes of Mama 
Rosita and her six daughters, he and 
Pablo went to visit their friend in the fine 
house. There was nothing he liked better 
than to play with the little Americano. 

One morning after the boys had be- 
come good, good friends, Paul heard 
Pablo coming up the hill. He was not 
going at his usual snail’s pace, but loping 
along at a terrific rate. Paul hurried to 
the gate. 

Long before Pablo had made the last 
bend in the road, Juan was calling, “Paul! 
Paul! I have some wonderful news for 
you.” Pablo came to a quick stop before 
the gate, and Juan slid right over his 
head. “Old Nanny has three baby goats,” 
he cried. 

“What color are they?” asked Paul. 

“Two are white and one is all black. 
I-I wish you could see them.” 

“Yes,” replied Paul. “I-I wish I could. 
But it’s too far for me to walk on my 
crutches, isn’t it?” 

Juan nodded. But suddenly he sat up 
with a start. “Paul, why didn’t we think 
of it before?”’ He pointed to the donkey. 
“Pablo can be your legs. Don’t you see,” 
cried Juan, “you can ride him to my 
house.”’ 

“Let’s hurry,” exclaimed Paul. “I 
don’t want to wait another minute.” 

“Come on, then,” said Juan. “T’ll help 
you get on his back.” 

“This is fun,” said Paul as they started 
off. 

Suddenly Juan burst forth: “You 
know what; I’m going to let you choose 
one of Nanny’s white kids for your own.” 

“Do you really mean it?” asked Paul. 

“Certainly. Aren’t you my _ best 
friend? And a little white goat will keep 
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you from being lonely when I’m not 
there.” 

“Oh, that'll be simply swell,” ex- 
claimed Paul. 

Juan and Paul found Nanny standing 
in a shady corner of the corral, while her 
three kids on their still wobbly legs 
played hide and seek around her. At 
sight of the boys they came running. 
“See,” said Juan, “they think we have 
something for them.” He picked one up 
and held it for Paul to pet. “Isn’t it nice 
and soft?” 

“They’re the cutest things I have ever 
seen,” said Paul. “But the black one is 
the cutest of all, and he’s the one I want.”’ 

Juan frowned. “Oh, no, Paul. I said 
you might have a white one, but not the 
black. He’s mine.” 

“Tf I can’t have the black one,” said 
Paul, “‘then I don’t want any.” 

For a long time Juan held the black 
goat pressed tenderly to his breast. What 
could he say? 

“Please give me this one,” urged Paul, 
“else I'll never be your friend again.”’ 

With a sad, stricken look Juan gazed 
at his friend; then back at the goat 
nestled in his arms. After a time he 
slowly nodded his head. He dared not 
trust his voice to speak. 

“Good,” said Paul. “I knew you’d say 
yes.” His face was all sunshiny smiles. 
“‘We’ll be good friends forever and ever,” 
he added generously. 

Still Juan could only nod his head with 
a weak smile, and hug the black goat 
even more tightly. 

The long summer days went by one 
after the other, and Juan and Paul were 
almost completely happy, but not quite. 
For even though the American boy could 
ride the donkey, there was still much a 


boy with a lame foot could not enjoy 
doing. 

Then they met the old, old man. 

He was coming down the road with a 
stick in his hand and his back bent nearly 
double under a heavy pack. 

Pablo was dozing in the middle of the 
road. He did not try to get out of the 
way. The old, old man scolded. Pablo 
did not move, not even so much as an 
ear. “Are you deaf as well as lazy?” the 
old man stormed, raising the stick above 
his head. Just then he noticed the two 
boys on the donkey’s back. ‘Well,’ he 
bellowed, ‘‘why do you sit there and do 
nothing to move this beast? Can’t you 
see I’m in a hurry?” 

Juan stretched his arms and yawned. 
“T’m sorry, senor, but this burro has the 
name of being the stubbornest donkey in 
all of Mexico, and when he doesn’t 
choose to go, there is nothing you or I 
can do to change his mind.” 

Slowly Juan slipped down from Pab- 
lo’s back, then reached up and pulled 
Paul down to his side. ““We’ll rest a bit,” 
said he, ‘‘then maybe Pablo will go on.” 

Not until then did the old, old man 
notice Paul’s twisted leg. 





Pablo did not move, not even so much as an ear 


“Ah,” he said, and his voice was no 
longer angry, “the little muchacho is 
sick. Too bad.” Then he smiled. “If he 
might only visit the Church of Our Lady 
then he would need his crutches no 
longer.”’ | 

“What church is that?” asked Juan. 

“What?” cried the old, old man in sur- 
prise. ‘““You mean there is a boy in Mex- 
ico who does not know about the Church 
of the Virgin of Guadalupe?” 

Juan paid no attention to the old man’s 
question, but demanded, “Do people 
really get well when they go to this 
church? I mean people like Paul?” 

The old, old man nodded his shaggy 
head. “I’ve seen it with my own eyes.” 
“But how?” Juan wanted to know. 

‘“‘Why, how should I know how it hap- 
pens? It is a miracle,” said the old, old 
man. 

Juan’s eyes were big and round. 
‘‘C-could the Virgin heal the little Amer- 
icano if he went there, do you think?” 

“Yes,” the old, old man replied. 

“Then tell us, quickly, where is this 
church?” cried Juan, jumping to his 
feet. : 

“Mexico City,” replied the old, ‘old 
man. 

“Oh,” said Juan, and dropped back 
upon the sand. 

‘“‘Why do you sound like that?” asked 
the old, old man. 

“Mexico City is so far away,” said 
Juan. ‘We could never get there.” 

“And why not?” retorted the old, old 
man. 

“Why not,” thought Juan and Paul. 
It was like a song, singing itself round 
and round in their heads—‘“Why not? 
Why not?” 

(To be concluded in the next issue) 
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Classroom Index 
Art: 
“Yucatan” (front cover), “The Cover and Frontis- 
piece,” “The Three Miracles” 


Civics: 

“Honest Abe,” “Community Cogs,” “Ideas on the 
March” 

Geography: 

Vexrico—‘Yucatan,” “The Cover and Frontis- 
piece,” ‘““Let’s Meet the Family in Spanish,” “The 
Three Miracles” 

Spain—*Let’s Meet the Family in Spanish” 

USA “Tineoln Memorial,” “Partners,” “Honest 
Abe,” “Life Raft,’ “Community Cogs,” “Ideas on the 
March’ 

Health: 


“Tdeas on the March” 
History: 
“Tlonest Abe,” 


Friend 


“Lincoln Memorial,” “A True 
Language: 

‘“‘Let’s Meet the Family in Spanish” 
Primary: Grades: 

“Yucatan,” “Community Cogs,” 

les,” “Partners” 
Safety: 

“Tdeas on the Mar¢ch,” “Life Raft” 
Science: 

“Life Raft,” “A Truc 
Units: 

Adventure and He 

Animals and Pets- 
Miracles” 

Character “Partners,” “Honest Abe,” 
“A True Friend,” “Community Cogs,” “Ideas on the 
March,” “The Three Miracles” 

Conseri Life Raft,” “A True Friend,” 
“Community Cogs,” “Ideas on the March 


“The Three Mira- 


Friend” 


roism “Life 
—‘A True 


Raft” 


Friend,” 


“The Three 


Gu aance 


. y 
ation of Lite 


Holidays—‘Lincoh Memorial,” “Honest Abe,” 
“Ideas on the Mare 
Human Relat “Partners,” ‘“Let’s Meet the 


Family in Spanish,” “Honest Abe,” 
March,” “The Three Miracles” 


Primitive Life—‘A True Friend” 
In Braille 


Selections included in the braille edition this month 
are: from the News in braille grade 1%, “A True 
Friend,” “Life Raft,” “Ideas on the March”: from the 
Journal in braille grade 2, “G.I. Bull Sessions,” “Revo- 
lution in Nutrition.” 

“Aloha, Miss Brown” 

For almost twenty years Ellen McBryde Brown has 
edited two magazines for the largest child and youth 
he world—the American Junior Red Cross 


“Ideas on the 


clientele in t] 


membership. Two entire generations of school youth 
have been benefited by the sane liberalism, imagina- 
tion, and courage with which she did her job. The 
sincere “aloha” of her co-workers is summed up in a 
stanza of a poem by Bert Leston Taylor: 


“ 


‘Farewell,’ meant long before 

It crept, te ar-spattered, into song, 

‘Safe voyage!’ ‘Pleasant journey!’ 
: 


oO 


‘So long!’ ” 


Classroom Values of the JRC News 

Teacher sponsors of the Junior Red Cross in schools 
of Conway County, Morrilton, Arkansas, contributed 
the following suggestions about classroom uses for the 
Junior Red Cross News, based on 

“1. To promote an interest in reading 

“a. Pupils tell part of one of the stopping 
at an interesting point so that the others must read to 
find out the rest of the story. 

“b. Pupils copy poems they like from the News to 
make a poem book for the school library. 

“ce, Pupils make an index of 
other lands. [If one complete file of the m 
is preserved in the library, the additional 
ceived in the 


thelr experience: 


stories, 


stories of children of 
agazines 


copies Te- 


school can be clipped and the stories 
assembl d according to countries. | 
“d. Teachers write leading statements on the black- 


board to arouse interest in reading certain 
the magazines. 

“e. Pictures from ‘Ideas on the March’ are posted 
on a bulletin board and pupils bring in related news 
items from other sources. 

“f. The book reviews are posted on a library 
tin board to encourage reading for pleasure. 

“og Older pupils select and read a story from the 
magazine to the first and second grades. 

“2. To develop interest in written and oral English— 

“a. Local activities of the Junior Red are 
written up for the Junior Red Cross chairman to 
forward to area headquarters to be submitted to the 
Junior Red Cross News. 

“b. Dramatizations are written of appropriat ma-=- 
terial in the magazine. 

“ce, Quiz programs are based on the current issue, 
and a ‘did you know’ synopsis is written of impor- 
tant information in the magazine. 

“d. Poems are used for choral readings. 

“e. The fiction is used to practice retelling stories 
interestingly. 

“3. For enrichment and source material in 
raphy, science, health, history, music, and special 
units. [The index available at the end of each vear 
makes it possible to use preceding volumes, 11 the 
schoo] keeps one complete file intact. | 

“4. For program meetings of the Juniar Red Cross. 
[Particularly useful are the reports in ‘Ideas on the 
March’ of activities carried on in other schools. These 


articies nM 


bulle- 


Cross 


vc,eog- 


” 


give a basis for discussion and comparison in deciding 
on development of the service program. | 


Developing Calendar Activities for February 


Health of Mind and Body 

The Calendar picture this month is the reproduction 
of a poster for the Nutrition Service, one of a consid- 
erable number made by high school art classes last 
spring in a special project for the Junior Red Cross 
and the Nutrition Service. The artist Doris 
Donahue, a student in the Holy Angels Academy, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Pupils may enjoy identifying the foods represented. 
In this two-colored reproduction, identification is a 
little more difficult than in the original poster. The 
head is a honey-dew melon, the hat a waffle trimmed 
with a carrot. The hair is okra. The other items will 
probably be not too difficult to identify. 


was 


For study now and future reference the following 


basic food groups is given: 


Group 1—Green and yellow vegetables, raw, cooked, 


i1rozen or ( med 
Group 2—Oranges, tomatoes, grapefruit, other citrus 
fruits, and raw cabbage or salad greens 


Potator S.and oth er vV¢ vetables and fr 1its not 


ul 
included in Group 1 and 2, for instance, cauliflower, 
beets, egg plant, bananas, grapes, apples, pears 
fluid, ev 


| aporate d. dried. or processed 
into cheese, ice cream and other milk products 


fish, eggs, dried beans and 
peanut butter 
natural 


sread, flour and cereals, either 


hole grain or enriched or restored 


Butter and fortified 
vitamin A added) 


Group 7 margarine (with 


Foods commonly used but not included in the seven 
ood groups, include fats and oils, sugar, svrup and 
( er sweets. A good veneral rule is to make sure 
that the basie seven are included in the regular diet 


d then to eat any other foods desired. 

Through the Red Cross Chapter Nutrition Commit- 
obtain copies of the “Na- 

rtime Food Guide” or other material help- 

ful in classroom study of nutrition. If there is no 

Chapter Nutrition ask the Junior Red 

Cross chairman to write area headquarters. 


tional W: 


Committe ec, 


Knowing One’s Community 

It is a common experience not to appreciate one’s 
own community until it is necessary to defend it from 
criticism of outsiders or to interpret it to newcomers, 
or till it is realized in comparison with other commu- 
nities. Beeause widespread adverse had 
troubled JRC members, the Detroit Junior Red Cross 
council decided to examine their 
order to find out good points as well as to discover 


opportunities for thei 


publicity 


city themselves in 


own activities in me¢éting prob- 


lems. Various committees of the council surveyed the 


following fields: early history, city government, cul- 
tural opportunities, health and sanitation, contribu- 
tions of racial groups, charitable institutions. The 
first group to go to work was the committee st idying 


health and sanitation facilities. 


In order to get the persp ctive of seeing their own 
environment in relation to other sections, JRC mem- 
bers in Duluth, last year had a simul- 
taneous exchange of school correspondence with mem- 
bers in another section of the country. Teachers, 
evaluating the experience, felt that realized outcomes 


were: 


Minnesota, 


1. Geographical information 
(a) When the 
directions and distance from Duluth were estimated 
Types of climate were discussed. 
(b) Questions were prepared. 


section was located on the map, the 


(c) Textbooks and reference books were used for 
necessary inlormation. ; 

(d) Movies on different sections were obtained and 
shown. 

(e) Pictures were displayed. 
2. Art work 

Much art work was involved such as 
lettering, margin, neatness in spacing and 
3. English work 

(a) Written. Construction of sentences and para 
graphs was stressed. . 

(b) Oral. Many toy 
cussion and ideas exchanged. 


drawings, 
posting. 


topies were brought up for 


Independent thinking 


(l1s- 


+t, Other outcomes 
A closer re 
was leit \ 
carried nh was 
A. general historical background y 
Available and suitable songs 


itionship between the different sections 
for the different 


l 
] } 1 
aiso brought 


respect kinds of OrkK 
about. 

. } 
as provided. 
sung. 


were 


Service and Social Studies 


Last spring a group of teachers in Conv 


- ‘ + - 
av County 


Morrilton, Arkansas, evaluated their classroom exp¢ 
rience with the Junior Red Cross program 

An example of integrating special holiday activities 
with socifil studies was given from the work of the 
third and fourth grades who made ti vors for 


community servic 


for Washington’s birthday Phe 


pupils learned the story of Betsy Ross and th rst 
flag, a number of patriotic poems, studied the life of 
“the father of our country” and located the Potomae 
River, Mt. Vernon, Maryland and Virginia. 

n connection with social science this experience was 
reported: “Girls who formerly cared littl out 


domesti¢ art were ae 
ing to weave and in a 
turned out a beautifully designed afghan in soft 


of lavender and old rose. Some of our husky bovs 
who were much handier with tools than 
posed did their bit by making lap boards ing 
pads. More than one boy gained a great measure of 
self-assurance. 

The following is a condensed summary of further 


comments of the same group: 
‘The Junior Red Cross is a permanent child or- 
ganization in time of war or peace for service to the 


world—to hospitals or any group in need.” 


“As a channel for service; provides child motiva- 
tion, through which existing activities may be 


i 
vated even more. It deveieps In a child the feeling 
a part of something great and useful.” 
“As a channel for service and a means of child de- 
it provides teacher-motive.” 


veiopment, 


‘It has provided activity in which each student can 


take a part, another means Ol guiding pupils to be an 
community as .well It has 
provided. coordination with the war effort—a definite 
part that can do. Its alliance with the 
senior Red Cross gives a grown-up feeling. Junior 
ted Cross also gives impetus to the teacher.” 


1 
ASSE to the 


as the school. 


each close 





